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•HBOO^'MJCMES.-* 

BRtJGSCH'S MYTHOLOGIE UND RELIGION DER ALTEN AEGYPTER. 



This book is divided into two parts : I. The Introduction and II. The Egyp- 
tian Mythology. The first part is by far the better, and offers many valuable 
suggestions, though in many details we would differ from the author. 

The first chapter deals with the methods of studying and interpreting my- 
thology. He finds that there are five methods, the ethical, physical, historical, 
eclectic and linguistic, which have been practiced ever since the study of mythol- 
ogy first began. 

In the following chapter he shows how the ancient Egyptians proceeded in 
interpreting and commentating their mythological and religious writings, and 
discovers : 

1) That these writings were from the oldest times interpreted and commen- 
tated by priests of philosophical training, who made use of all of the above-men- 
tioned methods ; 

2)" That these interpretations and commentaries were incorporated with the 
older theological writings, taking the form of answers to the question "What is 
that ?" or " What does that signify ? placed after the name or phrase to be 

explained ; 

8) That the names of the commentators are never mentioned, a proof that the 
commentaries are ancient ; 

4) That to understand the Egyptian theology we need only know that it con- 
stituted a mass of traditional learning, admitting of no individual criticism. 

The first two of these propositions are perfectly in accordance with the facts, 
the last two are not. In the first place the fact that the names of the commenta- 
tors are not mentioned is no proof of the antiquity of the commentaries. It was 
not customary with the ancient Egyptian authors to affix their names to their 
productions, and though there have come down to us many hundreds of writings, 
we know the names of authors only in very rare cases. I do not consider Ptah- 
h6tep»nd Amenemhat I., whose names are attached to distinct productions, the 
real authors of the works attributed to them. Ptahhdtep stands on the same 
footing with Imhdtep and Hardedef as a sage, and his name was used most prob- 
ably to give the maxims to which it was attached more authority. It is only of 
three works that we know the names of authors, " The Memoirs of Prince 
Saneha," a didactic poem by Daauf, and a congratulatory poem by Qagabu, on the 
accession of King Sett II. to the throne. The fourth proposition is disproved by 
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the second. If no individual criticism was permitted, I would like to ask Dr. 
Brugsch how it comes that we have to one passage several commentaries mate- 
rially differing one from the other. There certainly were schools of commenta- 
tors and the various commentaries belong to the various schools. 

He now turns to a consideration of the Egyptian language as a means of 
interpreting the Egyptian mythology. This chapter is undoubtedly the best and 
most suggestive of the entire book, though I cannot always agree with his ety- 
mologies. He divides the religious language into three classes, the theological, 
the mystical and the mythical. The division is excellent, and Brugsch has care- 
fully and skillfully carried it out in detail. The study of the language of religious 
texts from this stand-point is of paramount importance, and it would be of great 
value if the investigation were taken into hand by several specialists and scrupu- 
lously carried out along the general lines here laid down by our author. 

Now he comes to the idea of God, " Gottesbegriff." 'Brugsch is a firm 
believer in the monetheistic hypothesis, which he attempts to defend. He takes 
the ground that, over and above the belief in a sevralty of gods, there existed a 
belief in a single Supreme Being, designated as nuter. This hopothesis, first origi- 
nated by Viscount De Koug6 and taken up by Le Page Benouf , rests on a mis- 
taken interpretation of the word nuter in the older ethical treatises. I am of the 
opinion that nuter must here be translated "the god" and not "God." In 
rendering this word we must remember that the oldest language did not possess 
the article and could make no distinction between "God," " a god," and "the 
god." I take the word to refer to Osiris, the god of the dead, whose name men 
did not like to utter in those early times. This is borne out by the fact that 
whenever occasion arises to mention him, he is called by one of his numerous 
surnames : nuter aa, " the great god," ser nofer, " the good prince," Ghent Amenti, 
" He of the Lower World." The quotations given on pages 96-99 in proof of the 
monotheistic hypothesis prove nothing, and torn out of their context are unintel- 
ligible. He also attempts chiefly on the authority of Hekataios, as quoted by 
Plutarch, to prove that the Egyptian religion was pantheistic. No facts in the 
history of the religion bear this out. It is true that every polytheism contains 
traces of pantheism, but the Egyptian religion is no more pantheistic than any 
other polytheism. Hekataios I must reject altogether as an authority on the sub- 
ject. 

Part II. treats of the Egyptian mythology and naturally falls into two sub- 
divisions : 1, the Cosmogony and 2, the Ennead. 

The cosmogony is well treated, though owing to lack of historical method and 
to the fact that the theories of the various schools of cosmogony are not suffi- 
ciently separated, this part is not quite as perfect as it might have been. It would 
be of immense value to sift out from all theological texts all the cosmological pas- 
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sages and to refer them to their various schools, showing in what these schools 
agree and in what they differ, also giving an historical account of these theories. 

Before treating of the Ennead, he first takes up a number of divinities that 
can in no way be forced into it. These deities are not cosmological, and it is 
difficult to see how they fit into the general plan. He thus takes up first Turn or 
Alum, the Heliopolitan leader of the Ennead. The name of this god he attempts 
to explain from the root tern, while in reality the root is atem. He comes to the 
conclusion that the name signifies " the perfect or perfected one." Within proper 
limits no doubt the etymology of divine names is of great assistance in determin- 
ing the nature of divinities, but great caution must be exercised lest we fall into 
the mistake of trying to explain everything from often doubtful etymologies. 
This is, however, a mistake Brugsch often makes ; to give another instance, he 
accepts the ancient Egyptian etymology of Amon from Amen " to hide," and gives 
the name the significance of "the hidden one." With Atum he identifies as a 
local form the great god Chum of Elephantine, a god that is the head of a dis- 
tinct pantheon and that in no wise resembles Atum. 

He now turns to Hathor, and here commits the grave error of reducing four 
goddesses, every one quite distinct from the other, and all quite distinct from 
Hathor, to local forms of this goddess. They are Nechebet, the guardian deity of 
the south ; Uatj, that of the north ; Bast of Bubastis, a decidedly solar deity, while 
Hathor is a goddess of the sky, and the great goddess, Neit, of Sais. The reason 
of this is his entire disregard of history. He believes the religious and mytho- 
logical texts of the Ptolemaic period are the sources for the mythology and relig- 
ion of all epochs, and that their identifications are old and popular. This is 
nothing short of saying that for over 4,000 years religious thought had remained 
stagnant in Egypt ; and, indeed, he says as much in his preface. That this is not 
a fact, but that a continuous development was taking place is apparent from a 
merely casual survey of the religious texts. To trace this development should be 
the aim of a writer on Egyptian religion, and this is the very thing Brugsch has 
failed to do. 

Why he should here dispose of several forms of Horus under the head of 
Hor-pa-ehrod (Greek Harpocrates), Horus, the child, I cannot see. They do not 
belong here but under Horus. 

He now turns to the members of the Ennead, or circle of nine gods. This circle 
is to Brugsch the basis on which all of the Egyptian religion rests, and this idea 
is the fundamental mistake of the entire book. The Ennead is an artificial pro- 
duct, invented by the priesthood of On-Heliopolis, in order to bring more unity 
into the complex system of religions. It was by them regarded as originated by 
Turn who is, in Heliopolis, its leader. I may here remark that in every name a 
different divinity, the head of the local pantheon, is assigned to the Ennead as 
leader, though standing outside L of it. The membership, with one exception 
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always remains fixed. The members of the Ennead are Shu, Tefnut, Qeb, Nut, 
Osiris, Isis, Horus, Set, and Nephthys. Set is sometimes eliminated and Horwer, 
a form of Horus, or Thot put in his place. 

Shu is the first member. He is a purely speculative figure, the personifica- 
tion of the atmosphere. This does not prevent our author from making Thot, the 
god of wisdom and science, a local form of Shu. Thot has, however, connected 
with him four goddesses, that he treats of here, though he does not attempt to 
force them into the Ennead. They are Nehem-dnit, Safchet, Unut, and Mat. 
Here the plan first shows its weakness. He now proceeds to prove that Ptah, the 
great god of Memphis, and one of the leaders of the Ennead, is a local form of 
Shu, while in a former part of the book he had spoken of him as a local form of 
Osiris, a little inconsistency, that clearly shows how erroneous the whole plan is. 
Chosu, the son of Amon and Mut, Chum of Esneh, and five forms of Horus, 
Anhor, Hor Debehti (wrongly called Hor Bahudti), of Edfu, Horwer, Horus of 
Hatbenu, and Hor Soptu — all gods in no way related to Shu in nature, are all 
treated as local forms of that deity. Sochet, the wife of Ptah, is called the 
"Memphitic Tafnut," but neither Nofertum nor Imhotep, different forms of the 
son of Ptah and Sochet, will fit into the schema. 

Qeb is the third member of the Ennead, the god of the earth, no more, no less, 
a purely cosmological form, and yet one of the local forms of Chum is made a 
local form of Qeb I Another unnatural combination he effects in making Sebah, 
the crocodile god of the Fayum, a local of this same god. Two gods that differ 
more widely from their assumed prototypes than Chum and Sebah do from Qeb 
he could scarcely have found. 

With Osiris, the fifth member of the Ennead, he identifies Hapi, the god of 
the Nile, who is a cosmological god. For this identification there is some slight 
foundation ; but yet the god of the dead stands is strange contrast to the god of 
the living and life-giving Nile ! The only point of resemblance between the two 
is found in that legend of Osiris which represents the god as an early king of the 
country and great benefactor of its people. 

With Horus, the seventh member of the Ennead, he again identifies a num- 
ber of gods: Anubis, Min, Amon, and Montu. He could not have taken more 
utterly different gods. Anubis, the jackal-headed watcher of the tomb; Min,. 
the ithyphallic agricultural god of Coptos ; Amon, the mighty propagator and king 
of gods, and Montu, the Theban war-god, have nothing whatever in common with 
the son of Isis and Osiris. It seems quite strange to me that he should have 
treated the real local forms of Horus in different parts of the book. He takes the 
forms of the youthful Horus, Harpocrates by themselves and makes five forms of 
Horus local forms of Shu. 

Such are the errors of this book, which contains for the specialist, but for 
him only, a vast amount of valuable detail. These errors all result from three 
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causes : first, from the fact that he considers the Ennead as the fundamental 
principle of the Egyptian religion; second, from his unhistorical method, and 
third, from placing too much faith in old Egyptian identifications. 

The first two errors I have already touched on at some length. The third is 
the most excusable. It is true that in Heliopolis the cult of Rd had developed 
into a solarism, if I may invent a word to express the idea of an imperfect solar 
monotheism, that is to say, the belief that had arisen that Rd was, in a measure, 
the only god and all other gods were reducible to him. Thus arose identifications 
such as Tum-Rd, Ra-Hor-em-achuti (Raharmachis), Ghum-Rd, Amon-Rd, and 
Sebak-Rd, all gods being treated after the schema of solarism. Other identifica- 
tions were also made, but only in the case of closely related deities, as Ptah-Sokar, 
Ptah-Sokar-Osiris, Isis-Hathor, and others. In Ptolemaic times the field of these 
identifications was vastly extended. But we must always remember that all of 
these identifications are secondary, and are confined, in the older times, to certain 
schools of theology. We must, then, be careful not to take them into considera- 
tion when we discuss the nature of a divinity. 

Though the book has for an ostensible plan the treatment of the Egyptian 
religion and mythology on the basis of the Ennead, yet, owing to the fact that 
many divinities could not be forced into it and had to be treated independently 
of the general plan, the whole work is rather confused, and we fail to find a unity 
of plan. It is also deplorable that he considers the local cults as secondary, while 
in reality they are the elements that go to make up that complex whole, the 
Egyptian religion.* In the make up of the book we miss an index and find the 
placing of the notes and references in an appendix very inconvenient. 

We cannot, then, recommend the book to general readers, though it contains 

much valuable detail for the specialist. 

F. 0. H. Wendel, 

New York. 
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BSS. is not to be regarded as a new Semitic journal. The editors emphasize 
this point very strongly in their advertisement. It is rather a series of articles or 
essays on Semitic subjects, appearing from time to time in book form. The plan 
of BSS. is different from that of ZA., BOR., Hebkaica, or any other of the 
existing Semitic journals. While the latter, on account of space and the fre- 
quency of their appearance, necessarily confine themselves to comparatively short 
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